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SPECIAL MEETING. 

A special meeting of the Society was held this evening, 
(Thursday), the 15th of December, at the residence of 
the Hon. David Sears, in Beacon Street. 

Mr. Sears, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
on taking the chair at eight o'clock, announced, in ap- 
propriate terms, that the purpose of the meeting was to 
take some action relative to the death of Washington 
Irving, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Mr. Longfellow, in offering a series of commemora- 
tive resolutions, prefaced them with the following re- 
marks : — 

REMARKS OF MR. LONGFELLOW. 

Every reader has his first book : I mean to say, one book, 
among all others, which, in early youth, first fascinates his 
imagination, and at once excites and satisfies the desires of 
his mind. To me, this first book was the " Sketch -Book" 
of Washington Irving. I was a schoolboy when it was pub- 
lished, and read each succeeding number with ever-increasing 
wonder and delight, — spell-bound by its pleasant humor, its 
melancholy tenderness, its atmosphere of revery ; nay, even 
by its gray-brown covers, the shaded letters of the titles, and 
the fair, clear type, — which seemed an outward symbol 
of the style. 

How many delightful books the same author has given us, 
written before and since, — 'Volumes of history and of fiction, 
most of which illustrate his native land, and some of which 
illuminate it, and make the Hudson, I will not say as classic, 
but as romantic, as the Rhine ! Yet still the charm of the 
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" Sketch-Book " remains unbroken ; the old fascination still 
lingers about it ; and, whenever I open its pages, I open also 
that mysterious door which leads back into the haunted 
chambers of youth. 

Many years afterward, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Irving in Spain ; and found the author, whom I had loved, 
repeated in the man, — the same playful humor, the same 
touches of sentiment, the same poetic atmosphere, and, what 
I admired still more, the entire absence of all literary jealousy, 
of all that mean avarice of fame, which counts what is given 
to another as so much taken from one's self, — 

" And, rustling, hears in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades." 

At this time, Mr. Irving was at Madrid, engaged upon his 
" Life of Columbus ; " and; if the work itself did not bear 
ample testimony to his zealous and conscientious labor, I 
could do so from personal observation. He seemed to be 
always at work. " Sit down," he would say : " I will talk 
with you in a moment ; but I must first finish this sentence." 

One summer morning, passing his house at the early hour 
of six, I saw his study-window already wide open. On my 
mentioning it to him afterwards, he said, " Yes : I am always 
at my work as early as six." Since then, I have often re- 
membered that sunny morning and that open window, so sug- 
gestive of his sunny temperament and his open heart, and 
equally so of his patient and persistent toil ; and have recalled 
those striking words of Dante : — 

" Seggendo in pinma, 
In fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre; 

Senza la qual, elii sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra, di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma." 

" Seated upon down, 
Or in his bed, man cometh not to fame ; 

Withouten which, whoso his life consumes, 
Such vestige of himself on earth shall leave 
As smoke in air and in the water foam." 
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Remembering these things, I esteem it a great though 
a melancholy privilege to lay upon his hearse the passing 
tribute of these resolutions : — 

Resolved, That while we deeply deplore the death of our friend and 
associate, Washington Irving, we rejoice in the completeness of his life 
and labors, which, closing together, have left behind them so sweet a 
fame, and a memory so precious. 

Resolved, That we feel a just pride in his renown as an author; not 
forgetting, that, to his other claims upon our gratitude, he adds also 
that of having been the first to win for our country an honorable name 
and position in the history of letters. 

Resolved, That we hold in affectionate remembrance the noble 
example of his long literary career ; extending through half a century 
of unremitted labors, graced with all the amenities of authorship, and 
marred by none of its discords and contentions. 

Resolved, That, as members of this Historical Society, we regard 
with especial honor and admiration his Lives of Columbus, the Dis- 
coverer, and of Washington, the Father, of our country. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his 
family, with the expression of our deepest and sincerest sympathy. 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Everett, and 
supported by Messrs. Aspinwall, Felton, and Holmes. 



REMARKS OF MR. EVERETT. 

I cordially concur in the resolutions which Mr. Longfellow 
has submitted to the Society. They do no more than justice 
to the merits and character of Mr. Irving as a man and as a 
writer ; and it is to me, sir, a very pleasing circumstance, that 
a tribute like this to the Nestor of the prose writers of 
America — so just and so happily expressed — should be 
paid by the most distinguished of our American poets. 

If the year 1769 is memorable above every other of 
the last century for the number of eminent men to which 
it gave birth, the year 1859 is thus far signalized in this 
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century for the number of bright names which it has taken 
from us ; and surely that of Washington Irving may be 
accounted with the brightest on the list. 

It is eminently proper that we should take a respectful 
notice of his decease. He has stood for many years on the 
roll of our Honorary Members ; and he has enriched the lite- 
rature of the country with two first-class historical works, 
which, although from their subjects they possess a peculiar 
attraction for the people of the United States, are yet, in 
general interest, second to no contemporary works in that 
department of literature. I allude, of course, to the " History 
of the Life and Voyages of Columbus," and the "Life of 
Washington." 

Although Mr. Irving's devotion to literature as a profes- 
sion — and a profession pursued with almost unequalled 
success — was caused by untoward events, which, in ordi- 
nary cases, would have proved the ruin of a life, a rare good 
fortune attended his literary career. Without having received 
a collegiate education, and destined first to the legal profes- 
sion, which he abandoned as uncongenial, he had, in very 
early life, given promise of attaining a brilliant reputation as 
a writer. Some essays from his pen attracted notice before 
he had reached his majority. A few years later, the numbers 
of the " Salmagundi," to which he was a principal contributor, 
enjoyed a success, throughout the United States, far beyond 
any former similar work, and not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any thing which has since appeared. 

This was followed by "Knickerbocker's History of New 
York," which at once placed Mr. Irving at the head of 
American humorists. In the class of compositions to which 
it belongs, I know of nothing happier than this work in our 
language. It has probably been read as widely, and with as 
keen a relish, as any thing from Mr. Irving's pen. It would 
seem cynical to subject a work of this kind to an austere 
commentary, — at least, while we are paying a tribute to the 
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memory of its lamented author ; but I may be permitted to 
observe, that, while this kind of humorous writing fits well 
with the joyous temperament of youth, in the first flush of 
successful authorship, and is managed by Mr. Irving with 
great delicacy and skill, it is still, in my opinion, better 
adapted for a jeu d'esprit in a magazine than for a work of 
considerable compass. To travesty an entire history seems 
to me a mistaken effort of ingenuity, and not well applied to 
the countrymen of William of Orange, Grotius, the De Witts, 
and Van Tromp. 

This work first made Mr. Irving known in Europe. His 
friend Mr. Henry Brevoort, one of the associate wits of the 
" Salmagundi," had sent a copy of it to Sir Walter Scott, — 
himself chiefly known, at that time, as the most popular of the 
English poets of the day ; though, as such, beginning to be out- 
shone by the fresher brightness of Byron's inspiration. Scott, 
though necessarily ignorant of the piquant allusions to topics 
of contemporary interest, and wholly destitute of sympathy 
with the spirit of the work, entered fully into its humor as a 
literary effort, and spoke of it with discrimination and warmth. 
His letter to Mr. Henry Brevoort is now in the possession of 
his son, our esteemed corresponding associate, Mr. J. Carson 
Brevoort ; to whose liberality we are indebted for the curious 
panoramic drawing of the military works in the environs of 
Boston, executed by a British officer in 1775, which I have 
had the pleasure, on behalf of Mr. Brevoort, of tendering to 
the Society this evening. Mr. Carson Brevoort has caused 
a lithographic facsimile of Sir Walter Scott's letter to be 
executed ; and of this interesting relic he also offers a copy 
to the acceptance of the Society. The letter has been 
inserted in the very instructive article on Mr. Irving in 
Allibone's invaluable " Dictionary of English and American 
Authors ; " but as it is short, and may not be generally 
known to the Society, I will read it from the facsimile : — 
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Mr dear Sir, — I beg you to accept my best thanks for the 
uncommon degree of entertainment which I have received from the 
most excellent jocose history of New York. I am sensible, that, as 
a stranger to American parties and politics, I must lose much of 
the concealed satire of the piece ; but I must own, that, looking at 
the simple and obvious meaning only, I have never read any thing so 
closely resembling the style of Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. I have been employed these few evenings in reading 
them aloud to Mrs. S., and two ladies who are our guests ; and our 
sides have been absolutely sore with laughing. I think, too, there 
are passages which indicate that the author possesses powers of a 
different kind, and has some touches which remind me much of 
Sterne. I beg you will have the kindness to let me know when 
Mr. Irving takes pen in hand again ; for, assuredly, I shall expect 
a very great treat, which I may chance never to hear of but through 
your kindness. 

Believe me, dear sir, your obliged, humble servant, 

"Walter Scott. 
Abbotsford, 23d April, 1813. 

After Mr. Irving had been led to take up his residence 
abroad, and to adopt literature as a profession and a liveli- 
hood, — a resource to which he was driven by the failure of 
the commercial house of his relatives, of which he was 
nominally a partner, — he produced, in rapid succession, a 
series of works which stood the test of English criticism, 
and attained a popularity not surpassed — hardly equalled — 
by that of any of his European contemporaries. This fact, 
besides being attested by the critical journals of the day, 
may be safely inferred from the munificent prices paid by 
the great London bookseller, the elder Murray, for the copy- 
right of several of his productions. He wrote, among other 
subjects, of English manners, sports, and traditions, — national 
traits of character, — certainly the most difficult topics for a 
foreigner to treat : and he wrote at a time when Scott was 
almost annually sending forth one of his marvellous novels ; 
when the poetical reputation of Moore, Byron, Campbell, and 
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Rogers, was at the zenith ; and the public appetite was con- 
sequently fed almost to satiety by these familiar domestic 
favorites. But, notwithstanding these disadvantages and 
obstacles to success, he rose at once to a popularity of the 
most, brilliant and enviable kind; and this, too, in a branch 
of literature which had not been cultivated with distinguished 
success in England since the time of Goldsmith, and, with 
the exception of Goldsmith, not since the days of Addison 
and Steele. 

Mr. Irving's manner is often compared with Addison's ; 
though, closely examined, there is no great resemblance 
between them, except that they both write in a simple, 
unaffected style, remote from the tiresome stateliness of 
Johnson and Gibbon. It was one of the witty but rather 
ill-natured sayings of Mr. Samuel Rogers, whose epigrams 
sometimes did as much injustice to his own kind and gene- 
rous nature as they did to the victims of his pleasantry, that 
Washington Irving was Addison and Water, — a judgment 
which, if seriously dealt with, is altogether aside from the 
merits of the two writers, who have very little in common. 
Addison had received a finished classical education at the 
Charter-House and at Oxford ; was eminently a man of books, 
and had a decided taste for literary criticism. Mr. Irving, 
for a man of letters, was not a great reader; and, if he 
possessed the critical faculty, never exercised it. Addison 
quoted the Latin poets freely, and wrote correct Latin verses 
himself. Mr. Irving made no pretensions to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the classics, and probably never made a 
hexameter in his life. Addison wrote some smooth English 
poetry, which Mr. Irving, I believe, never attempted ; but, 
with the exception of two or three exquisite hymns (which 
will last as long as the English language does), one brilliant 
simile of six lines in the " Campaign," and one or two sen- 
tentious but not very brilliant passages from Cato, not a line 
of Addison's poetry has been quoted for a hundred years. 
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But Mr. Irving's peculiar vein of humor is not inferior in 
playful raciness to Addison's ; his nicety of characterization 
is quite equal ; his judgment upon all moral relations as sound 
and true ; his human sympathies more comprehensive, ten- 
derer and chaster ; and his poetical faculty, though never 
developed in verse, vastly above Addison's. One chord in 
the human heart, — the pathetic, — for whose sweet music 
Addison had no ear, Irving touched with the hand of a 
master. He learned that skill in the school of early dis- 
appointment. 

In this respect, the writer was, in both cases, reflected in 
the man. Addison, after a protracted suit, made an " ambi- 
tious match " with a termagant peeress. Irving, who would 
as soon have married Hecate as a woman like the Countess of 
Warwick, buried a blighted hope, never to be rekindled, in 
the grave of a youthful sorrow. 

As miscellaneous essayists, in which capacity only they 
can be compared, Irving exceeds Addison in versatility and 
range, quite as much as Addison exceeds Irving in the far 
less important quality of classical tincture ; while, as a great 
national historian, our countryman reaped laurels in a field 
which Addison never entered. 

Mr. Irving's first great historical work, the " Life and 
Voyages of Columbus," appeared at London and New York 
in 1828. Being at Bordeaux in the winter of 1825-6, he 
received a letter from Mr. Alexander H. Everett, then Mini- 
ster of the United States in Spain, informing him that a 
work was passing through the press, containing a collection 
of documents relative to the voyages of Columbus; among 
which were many, of a highly important nature, recently dis- 
covered in the public archives. This was the now well- 
known work of Navarrete, the Secretary of the Boyal Spanish 
Academy of History. Mr. Everett, in making this communi- 
cation to Mr. Irving, suggested that the translation of Navar- 
rete's volumes into English, by some American scholar, would 
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be very desirable. Mr. Irving concurred in tbis opinion, and, 
having previously intended to visit Madrid, shortly afterwards 
repaired to that capital, with a view to undertake the pro- 
posed translation. 

Navarrete's collection was published soon after Mr. Irving's 
arrival at Madrid ; and finding it rich in original documents 
hitherto unknown, which threw additional light on the dis- 
covery of America, he conceived the happy idea (instead of a 
simple translation) of preparing from them, and other materials, 
liberally placed at his disposal, in the public and private libra- 
ries of Spain, — and especially that of Mr. Obadiah Rich, our 
Consul at Valencia, with whom Mr. Irving was domesticated 
at Madrid, and who possessed a collection of manuscripts 
and books of extreme value, — a new history of the greatest 
event of modern times, drawn up in the form of a Life of 
Columbus. He addressed himself with zeal and assiduity to 
the execution of this happy conception; and, in about two 
years, the work, in four octavo volumes, was ready for the 
press. When it is considered that much of the material was 
to be drawn from ancient manuscripts and black-letter chro- 
nicles in a foreign tongue, it is a noble monument of the 
industry as well as the literary talent of its author. 

That these newly discovered materials for a life of Colum- 
bus, and a history of the great discovery, should have fallen 
directly into the hands of an American writer so well quali- 
fied to make a good use of them as Mr. Irving, and that 
the credit of producing the first adequate memorial of this 
all-important event should have been thus secured to the 
United States by their most popular author, is certainly a 
very pleasing co-incidence. 

The limits of this occasion require me to pass over two or 
three popular works of a light cast, for which Mr. Irving 
collected the materials while carrying on his historical re- 
searches in Spain, as also those which issued from his indus- 
trious and fertile pen after his return to the United States in 
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1832. At this period of his life, he began seriously to con- 
template the preparation of his last great production, — the 
" Life of Washington." This subject had been pressed upon 
him, while he was yet in Europe, by Mr. Archibald Constable, 
the celebrated publisher at Edinburgh ; and Mr. Irving deter- 
mined to undertake it as soon as his return to America should 
bring him within reach of the necessary documents. Various 
circumstances concurred to prevent the execution of the 
project at this time ; especially his appointment as Minister to 
Spain, and his residence in that country from 1842 to 1846. 
On his return to America, at the close of his mission, he 
appears to have applied himself diligently to the long-medi- 
tated undertaking ; though he proceeded but slowly, at first, 
in its execution. The first volume appeared in 1855, and the 
four following in rapid succession. The work was finally com- 
pleted the present year, — fit close of the life of its illustrious 
author, and of a literary career of such rare brilliancy and 
success. 

It would be altogether a work of supererogation to engage 
in any general commentary on the merits of Mr. Irving's two 
great historical works ; and the occasion is not appropriate for 
a critical analysis of them. They have taken a recognized 
place in the historical literature of the age, and stand, by all 
confession, in the front rank of those works of history, of 
which this century, and especially this country, has been so 
honorably prolific. Reserving a distinguished place apart 
for the venerable name of Marshall, Mr. Irving leads the long 
line of American historians, — first in time, and not second 
in beauty of style, conscientious accuracy, and skilful arrange- 
ment of materials. As his two works treat respectively of 
themes, which, for purely American interest, stand at the 
head of all single subjects of historical research ; so there 
is no one of our writers to whom the united voice of the 
country would, with such cheerful unanimity, have intrusted 
their composition. 
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From the time that he entered for life upon a literary 
career, Mr. Irving gave himself almost exclusively to its pur- 
suit. He filled the office of Charge" d' Affaires for a short time 
in London, prior to his return to the United States ; and that 
of Minister to Spain from 1842 to 1846. His diplomatic 
despatches in that capacity are among the richest of the trea- 
sures which lie buried in the public archives at Washington. 

A more beautiful life than Mr. Irving's can hardly be 
imagined. Not uncheckered with adversity, his early trials, 
under the soothing influence of time, without subduing the 
natural cheerfulness of his disposition, threw over it a mellow 
tenderness, which breathes in his habitual trains of thought, 
and is reflected in the amenity of his style. His misfortunes 
in business, kindly overruled by a gracious Providence, laid 
the foundation of literary success, reputation, and prosperity. 
At two different periods of his career, he engaged in public 
life ; entering it without ambition, performing its duties with 
diligence and punctuality, and leaving it without regret. He 
was appointed Charge" d'Affaires to London under General 
Jackson's administration, and Minister to Spain under Mr. 
Tyler's, — the only instances, perhaps, in this century, in 
which a distinguished executive appointment has been made 
without a thought as to the political opinions of the person 
appointed. Mr. Irving's appointment to Spain was made on 
the recommendation of Mr. Webster, who told me that he 
regarded it as one of the most honorable memorials of his 
administration of the Department of State. It was no doubt 
a pleasing circumstance to Mr. Irving, to return, in his 
advancing years, crowned with public honors, to the country 
where, in earlier life, he had pursued his historical studies 
with so much success. But public life had no attractions for 
him. The respect and affection of the community followed 
him to his retirement. He lived in prosperity, without an ill- 
wisher ; finished the work which was given him to do, amidst 
the blessings of his countrymen; and died, amidst loving 
kindred, in honor and peace. 
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EEMABKS OP COL. ASPINWALL. 

Mr. President, — I speak by request, and should not 
otherwise have ventured to address you on the present occa- 
sion. It was my good fortune, sir, to make the acquaintance 
of Washington Irving in London, shortly after the termina- 
tion of our last war with Great Britain. This led to an 
intimacy, quite domestic at times ; and to years of cordial, 
unbroken friendship. In 1817, the mercantile establishment 
— which he had been kindly persuaded by his brother to 
join, that he might share its prosperity rather than the labor 
of the counting-house — had sunk under the pressure of 
unavoidable calamities ; and he, with his brother (Dr. Peter 
Irving), came to reside in London, where he resumed his pen, 
and manfully braced himself up to the task of gaining an 
honest independence. The period was not propitious. The 
irritation excited by the -war had not ceased. English cri- 
tics and periodical writers, in obedience to the popular im- 
pulse, derided the scantiness of our literature, and seized 
upon an American book as if it were their prey, and not at 
all a theme or subject of fair, legitimate criticism. On the 
other hand, it was a marked peculiarity of Washington Irving 
to need sympathy, support, and cheering encouragement. 
When these were withheld, he was shorn of half his strength. 

It was under such disheartening circumstances that he 
began the " Sketch-Book." Writing, as it were, under the 
spur of necessity, he did not, as afterwards, when engaged 
upon other works of taste and imagination, wait for the 
moment of inspiration, but, oftentimes to the detriment of 
his health, toiled on incessantly, whether in the vein or not. 
Sensible that he was no longer in the midst of his old friends 
and countrymen, who had welcomed his previous works with 
rapturous applause, but in a community whose tolerance 
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could hardly be hoped for, he earnestly strove, in the course 
of his " Sketch-Book," to forestall, to soften and propitiate, 
the prevailing adverse spirit, by gentle rebuke, and appeals to 
generous feelings of brotherhood. For still greater protec- 
tion, he took excessive pains to refine and perfect every 
sentence and every expression, until he considered it proof 
against cavil and derision. 

When the " Sketch-Book " was ready for publication, no 
London publisher of eminence would consent to bring it out. 
After part of it had appeared in numbers in the United 
States, Mr. Miller, the present despatch-agent of the Ameri- 
can Legation in London, but at that period a publisher and 
bookseller, undertook the publication at the author's expense. 
But scarcely had the first volume made its appearance, when 
Mr. Miller failed. Shortly after, at the friendly instance 
of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Murray, who stood at the head of 
English publishers, bought the impression and British copy- 
right. Under his auspices, the " Sketch-Book " soon found 
its way to the libraries and drawing-rooms of the three king- 
doms. All classes of readers were fascinated by the beauty, 
and the malignity of criticism was disarmed by the humor, of 
the book. The author was overwhelmed by civilities from 
all quarters, — from the wise, the good, and the great, who 
sought to know and to honor him ; and from the manoeu- 
vring aspirants of the fashionable circles, who merely sought 
to make their houses more attractive bj' showing him up as 
a lion. To be thus singled out, and exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze, or, indeed, to be placed at any time in a conspi- 
cuous station before an assemblage, was his utter aversion. 
To escape such annoyances, he would often take refuge with 
his friends or family connections in the country. It was in 
an excursion of this sort, — I believe, from Birmingham to 
Oxford, — -in company with his distinguished friend Leslie, 
the artist, that he wrought out, on the top of a stage-coach, 
his inimitable burlesque, " The Stout Gentleman." 
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It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to enter into an}' criti- 
cism of Mr. Irving's works ; that subject has been exhausted 
by the able and comprehensive comments of our eminent 
colleagues (Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Everett) who have pre- 
ceded me : but I would advert merely to the charge of ana- 
chronism which Avas brought against the " Sketch-Book." It 
was boldly said, that Mr. Irving had portrayed, as existing, 
English manners and customs that had been borrowed from 
the bygone days and writings of Addison and Steele, but 
were now utterly unknown and obsolete. Nothing is more 
untrue. He described what still exists, and what he had, 
and his Scotch critic had not, seen. Mr. Irving was no 
plagiarist. In regard to all proper subjects of description, 
and all that may be derived from observation, few writers 
have been so completely independent of extraneous aid as 
Washington Irving. Nothing seems to escape his notice. 
The narratives of his own adventures on the prairies and 
elsewhere, furnish, in every page, proofs of the vigilance and 
acuteness of his observation. His other more imaginative 
writings abound in instances, as all his friends know, of 
character, manners, and incidents drawn from life. His 
quick sense of the ludicrous was always in unison with the 
genuine kindness of his heart. He makes his portraits of 
character laughable, but generally contrives to secure our 
good-will for the individual portrayed. 

Such of the works of Washington Irving as were written 
out of England after 1824 were confided to my disposal, and 
published under contracts made by me as his agent. Hence 
I am able to state, that, in his transactions, he had all the tact, 
promptitude, and exactness of a trained man of business ; and 
also, that, owing to his amiable, upright, and liberal demeanor 
under all exigencies, a long intercourse between him, his 
publishers, and myself, continued to the end, unclouded even 
by a shade of dissatisfaction. 

It would not become me, sir, to advert to Mr. Irving's 
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diplomatic career, after the ample and honorable tribute paid 
to his merits by so accomplished a diplomatist and statesman 
as our distinguished colleague (Mr. Everett) ; but I would 
merely say, that, when he was Charge d'Affaires in London, 
such was the mutual confidence and cordial good-will sub- 
sisting between him and the corps of the Foreign Office, that 
he often drew up his reply to the minister's despatch in the 
office itself, and in concert with those who would commonly 
be regarded as his standing antagonists, but who were in 
truth, to the end of life, his fast friends. 

His frank, affable, unassuming deportment, the purity of 
his life, his refined intelligence, and his quiet and cheerful 
pleasantry, made him welcome everywhere ; and he, in turn, 
appreciated very highly the hospitalities and social inter- 
course which he enjoyed in England. But the favorite scene 
of his hours of relaxation was among children who had once 
known him and his amusing frolics and stories. He was 
always sure to be welcomed, at the first glimpse, with shouts 
of delight from the little merry group that rushed to him, 
hung upon his skirts, and clamored for another repetition of 
some thrice-told nursery-tale of his own invention. 

A more touching example of fraternal affection than that 
which bound Washington Irving and his brothers together, 
the world has seldom witnessed. When Peter and Washing- 
ton lived together in London, in modest apartments in 
Edward Street, Foley Place, the little daily stratagems, and 
efforts of self-sacrifice, of each, for the comfort of the other, 
were frequently the admiration of their friends and country- 
men. Both were industriously engaged in literary labors ; 
but the earnings all went into one purse. 

In after-years, when in Spain, Peter, in the hope of aiding 
his brother, and to spare him an irksome toil, heedless of all 
fame or reward, devoted himself to the task of collecting and 
arranging materials from books, manuscripts, and documents, 
and to making preliminary investigations, connected with the 
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life of Columbus. Of this service he would not suffer the 
slightest notice to be given. 

When his brothers were prosperous, every want of Wash- 
ington's was gladly supplied, — even, as he said, for all his 
foolish youthful extravagances. When they were borne 
down by reverses, his purse, his home, his heart, was theirs. 
I shall never forget the tone of exultation in which he gave 
vent to his joy at being able to make some return for the 
thousand kindnesses of his prince of .brothers, Ebenezer. 

We may well imagine how severely the blow, which we 
all deplore, has fallen on the amiable and intellectual family 
circle which he had gathered under his roof ; and how forlorn 
and desolate to them their home must be in the absence of 
him who was its light, ornament, and support, and the idol 
of their affections. 

Mr. President, all will lament his death as a heavy loss to 
the nation and to the literary world ; but there are thousands, 
here and abroad, who will mourn for him as a departed bro- 
ther, who never made an enemy nor lost a friend. 

EEMAKKS OP PROFESSOR FELTON. 

Mr. President, — After the just and eloquent tributes to 
Mr. Irving, I rise to express, in the simplest and most infor- 
mal manner, my hearty sympathy with the feeling which has 
called this meeting together. We seem to be standing in a 
field of battle. The great leaders of thought, one after an- 
other, in rapid succession, are falling around us ; the brightest 
stars are going down ; and we, who have so long watched their 
courses through the heavens, find it hard to turn our gaze in 
the opposite direction, and to worship the new luminaries, 
however brilliant their rising. It is but a few months since 
we came together to sympathize with one another in the 
sudden loss of the great historian, who had done so much 
honor to the literature of our country by his masterly works, 
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and who was so beloved as a friend. Later we followed to 
the tomb the advocate and statesman, whose vivid eloquence 
had so long delighted the court, the senate, and the popular 
assembly. 

And, now, the most venerable of our men of letters, the 
graceful essayist, the brilliant writer of fiction, the delightful 
biographer and historian, the genial and generous friend, 
whose whole life has been loyal to the sacred Muses ; the 
man who never had an enemy ; the author who never wrote 
a line, which, dying, he could wish to blot, — has closed the 
varied scene of his labors. Ripe in age, crowned with the 
warmest affections of his countrymen and of the whole lite- 
rary world, he has gone from among us ; and we shall see his 
face no more. Such an event, while it cannot surprise us, 
excites our sensibility, and naturally touches the heart. The 
tears we shed are a tribute to our common humanity. It 
soothes our grief to listen to the warm and tender tributes, 
paid from every quarter, to the memory of such a man ; and 
we bless the elevating influence of the hour, when the orator 
and the poet, moved by the generous impulse of kindred 
natures, console the common sorrow by giving fit expression 
to the common admiration and love. 

Who did not know Washington Irving, if not personally, in 
his works ? Who, that read any thing, did not read his beau- 
tiful books ? Who, that read them, ever failed to find there, 
not only entertainment for the passing hour, but the enno- 
bling influence of refined and generous thoughts pervading 
his mind for ever after? His English style, so pure, so deli- 
cate, so clear, so rhythmical, - — the natural expression of a 
pure, beautiful, and harmonious soul, exquisitely attuned to 
all that is lovely, graceful, and noble in nature and life, — em- 
bodying a character painted in immortal colors by the genius 
of Plato; his imagination, so gentle and so powerful, that 
brightened every thing it touched, as the genial sunshine 
kindles the landscape into beauty ; his ready and delightful 
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wit and humor, that exhilarated us, not with tumultuous 
laughter, except, perhaps, in those sallies of the sportive 
genius of his youth, so happily touched upon by Mr. Everett, 
but with a serene gladness of spirit ; his pathos, so tender, so 
true, so full of feeling for every form of sorrow, toned with a 
sweet, lingering sadness from the unforgotten sorrow of his 
early days, — what a combination of attractive qualities, 
adorning his personal character, and clothing his literary 
works with an inexpressible charm ! 

The personal associations of all, who ever had the happi- 
ness of knowing Mr. Irving, tell the same story. I recall 
with pleasure the fact, that, more than twenty years ago, I 
was indebted to my friend Mr. Longfellow — the mover of 
the resolutions on your table — for a letter of introduction 
to him, when making a visit to New York. I shall never 
forget the impression he then made upon me by his pleasant 
and cordial manners, the sprightliness of his conversation, 
and the unaffected friendliness, wholly free from any air of 
condescension, with which he placed me at ease, conversing 
as gentleman with gentleman ; though he was the writer, 
world-renowned, and I was, till then, unknown to him by name. 
The acquaintance thus begun was maintained by social inter- 
course from time to time, and by occasional correspondence ; 
and I can truly say, that his conversation, his letters, and his 
published writings, have always breathed the same modest, 
gentle, and generous spirit, utterly free from the jealous 
rivalries that sometimes mar the literary character, and har- 
monizing perfectly with his daily life, as portrayed to us this 
evening by the gallant soldier (Col. Aspinwall), who was so 
long his intimate and loving friend. 

Allow me, Mr. President, to recall two or three little inci- 
dents, that may serve to illustrate some of the aspects of his 
character. The time when I saw the most of Mr. Irving was 
the winter of 1842, during the visit of Charles Dickens in New 
York. I had known this already distinguished writer in 
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Boston and Cambridge ; and, while passing some weeks with 
my dear and lamented friend Albert Sumner, I renewed my 
acquaintance with Mr. Dickens, often meeting him in the 
brilliant literary society which then made New York a most 
agreeable resort. Halleck, Bryant, Washington Irving, Davis, 
and others scarcely less attractive by their genius, wit, and 
social graces, constituted a circle not to be surpassed any- 
where in the world. I passed much of the time with Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Dickens ; and it was delightful to witness the 
cordial intercourse of the young man, in the flush and glory 
of his fervent genius, and his elder compeer, then in the 
assured possession of immortal renown. Dickens said, in his 
frank, hearty manner, that, from his childhood, he had known 
the works of Irving ; and that, before he thought of coming 
to this country, he had received a letter from him, expressing 
the delight he felt in reading the story of little Nell ; and from 
that day they had shaken hands autographically across the 
Atlantic. Great and varied as was the genius of Mr. Irving, 
there was one thing he shrunk with a comical terror from 
attempting ; and that was a dinner-speech. A great dinner, 
however, was to be given to Mr. Dickens in New York, as 
one had already been given in Boston ; and it was evident to 
all, that no man but Washington Irving could be thought of 
to preside. With all his dread of making a speech, he was 
obliged to obey the universal call, and to accept the painful 
pre-eminence. I saw him daily during the interval of prepa- 
ration, either at the lodgings of Dickens, or at dinner or 
evening parties. I hope I showed no want of sympathy with 
his forebodings ; but I could not help being amused with the 
tragi-comical distress which the thought of that approaching 
dinner caused him. His pleasant humor mingled with the 
real dread, and played with the whimsical horrors of his own 
position with an irresistible drollery. Whenever it was 
alluded to, his invariable answer was, " I shall certainly break 
down ! " — uttered in a half-melancholy tone, the ludicrous 
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effect of which it is impossible to describe. He was haunted, 
as if by a nightmare ; and I could only compare his dismay 
to that of Mr. Pickwick, who was so alarmed at the prospect 
of leading about that " dreadful horse " all day. At length, 
the long-expected evening arrived ; a company of the most 
eminent persons, from all the professions and every walk of 
life, were assembled; and Mr. Irving took the chair. I had 
gladly accepted an invitation ; making it, however, a condi- 
tion that I should not be called upon to speak : a thing I then 
dreaded quite as much as Mr. Irving himself. The direful 
compulsions of life have since helped me to overcome, in 
some measure, the post-prandial fright. Under the circum- 
stances, — an invited guest, with no impending speech, — I sat 
calmly, and watched with interest the imposing scene. I had 
the honor to be placed next but one to Mr. Irving, and the 
great pleasure of sharing in his conversation. He had 
brought the manuscript of his speech, and laid it under his 
plate. " I shall certainly break down," he repeated over and 
over again. At last, the moment arrived. Mr. Irving rose, 
and was received with deafening and long-continued applause, 
which by no means lessened his apprehension. He began in 
his pleasant voice ; got through two or three sentences pretty 
easily, but in the next hesitated; and, after one or two attempts 
to go on, gave it up, with a graceful allusion to the tournament, 
and the troops of knights all armed and eager for the fray ; 
ended with the toast, " Charles Dickens, the guest of the na- 
tion." " There," said he, as he resumed his seat under a re- 
petition of the applause which had saluted his rising, — " there, 
I told you I should break down; and I've done it." There cer- 
tainly never was made a shorter after-dinner speech : I doubt if 
there ever was a more successful one. The manuscript seemed 
to be a dozen or twenty pages long ; but the printed speech was 
not as many lines. I suppose that manuscript may be still in ex- 
istence ; and, if so, I wish it might be published. Mr. Irving 
often spoke with a good-humored envy of the felicity with 
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which Dickens always acquitted himself on such occasions. 
In the following spring, Irving went to England ; and, being 
in London in May, he was, of course, invited to the annual 
dinner of the Literary Fund Society : but he was followed 
by the memory of the Dickens Dinner, and declined. One of 
the most amusing pages in the diary of Thomas Moore is the 
record of his conversation with Irving on the subject, and 
the final success of his endeavors to persuade him to go. 
" That Dickens dinner" says Moore, " which he always pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis, hammering away all the time 
with his right arm, more suo, — that Dickens dinner still 
haunted his imagination; and I almost gave up all hope of 
persuading him." But he succeeded. He closes his record 
with the philosophical reflection, that " it is very odd, that, 
while some of the shallowest fellows go on so glib and ready 
with the tongue, men whose minds are abounding with matter 
should find such difficulty in bringing it out. I found that 
Lockhart also had declined attending the dinner, under a simi- 
lar apprehension ; and only consented on condition that his 
health should not be given." 

I felt a particular interest in the sequel of this dinner his- 
tory ; for, some years later, I had a whimsical adventure with 
that same Literary Fund Anniversary myself. Haud inex- 
pertus. 

The crowning work of Mr. Irving's literary life — con- 
necting his literary fame, as his baptismal name had from his 
infancy connected him, with the Father of his country — was, 
of course, the " Life of Washington." Every American must 
have hailed with no common delight a work on such a sub- 
ject, from such a pen. I have read but few books in my life 
with so deep an interest as I read the successive volumes of 
that most faithful yet brilliant and picturesque biography. 
The genius of the author and the character of the man 
seemed to me to shine with peculiar brightness from its 
enchanting pages. In the description of life in Virginia, 
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during Washington's youth, Irving's power of word-painting 
is beautifully shown. In the sketches of the frontier wars, in 
which the youthful hero bore so conspicuous a part ; in the 
tragedy of Braddock's rash expedition ; in the military narra- 
tives of the Revolution ; in the presentation of Washington 
as the Chief Magistrate of the Republic ; in the picture of 
his retirement, and his peaceful death, — everywhere we feel 
the inspiration of genius working upon a congenial theme ; 
everywhere we discern a profound and loving appreciation 
of Washington's peerless character. 

In the second volume there is an account of Washington's 
residence at Cambridge, as Commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can Army. Mr. Irving was led into a slight mistake in refer- 
ence to the General's head-quarters. The records state that 
the President's house was assigned him for this purpose ; mean- 
ing the President of the Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts: but Mr. Irving understood it to be the President of 
the University, and so stated. Feeling a great interest in the 
historical fame of the Cragie House, — the real head-quarters 
of the General, and at that time one of the most stately man- 
sions in Massachusetts, having been built for a Tory family of 
great wealth, — I took the liberty of calling Mr. Irving's atten- 
tion to the error, and of stating to him the leading facts in 
the subsequent history of the house ; its occupancy by Mr. 
Cragie, from whom it derives its present name ; more recently 
by Mr. Everett, Mr. Sparks, Judge Phillips, Mr. Worcester, 
and now — and, I trust, for many years to come — by the poet 
Longfellow. Mr. Irving immediately wrote me a most cordial 
letter, and, in a pleasant note to the next volume, made the 
correction. When the concluding volume appeared, I was 
confined to my bed with severe illness. This circumstance 
enabled me to read it continuously to the end ; and I would 
gladly have submitted to a much longer and more serious 
illness, if its pains could have been charmed away by another 
volume from the same magic pen. To me, under any cir- 
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cumstances, the last volume would have had a powerful fasci- 
nation, not only because it sketched admirably the closing 
of Washington's great career, but because some elements 
of interest are interwoven here, that give delightful play 
to the author's gentle imagination. Nelly Custis " was now 
maturing into a lovely and attractive woman ; " and " these 
were among the poetic days of Mount Vernon, when its 
halls echoed to the tread of lovers." The pictures of ro- 
mance blend softly with the surrounding scenes ; and the 
tender genius of Irving, neither repressed by age nor cooled 
by the chills of approaching dissolution, sympathizes as warm- 
ly as ever with the joys and affections of the young. But I 
confess that I felt the charm of this volume, enhanced by the 
circumstances under which I read it, more powerfully than I 
had been affected by either of its predecessors. As soon as 
I was able to hold a pen, I could not resist the impulse to 
write Mr. Irving a letter of thanks for the gratification and 
benefit I had derived from it ; and as I knew that he was in 
feeble health, and must be exhausted by his recent labors, I 
begged him not to take the trouble of replying. I had writ- 
ten to gratify my own feelings, to express my own sense of 
obligation under peculiar circumstances, and not to impose 
on him the burden of sending an answer. 

But, notwithstanding this, only a few days elapsed before 
an answer came. The tone of the letter is so cordial, and 
the acknowledgment so warm towards me, that I have never 
read or shown it to any except one or two members of my own 
immediate family. I hesitated somewhat to bring it with me 
to-night; but, considering that it illustrates the peculiar 
sweetness and beauty of his character, I cast all personal 
scruples aside, and, with your permission, will read it now for 
the first time, hoping the members of the Society will look 
upon my act simply as what I intend it to be, — a most affec- 
tionate testimony to the incomparable loveliness of his temper, 
and the winning modesty of his judgment of himself. 
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Sunntside, May 17, 1859. 

My dear Sir, — I cannot sufficiently express to you how much I 
feel myself obliged by your very kind letter of the 12th instant, giving 
such a favorable notice of my last volume. I have been very much 
out of health of late, with my nerves in a sad state, and with occa- 
sional depression of spirits ; and, in this forlorn plight, had come to feel 
very dubious about the volume I had committed to the press. Your 
letter had a most salutary and cheering effect ; and your assurance, that 
the last volume had been to you of more absorbing interest than either 
of the others, carried a ray of joy to my heart : for I was sadly afraid 
the interest might be considered as falling off. 

Excuse the brevity of this letter ; for I am suffering to-day from 
the fingerings of a nervous complaint, from which I am slowly recover- 
ing : but I could not suffer another day to elapse without thanking 
you for correspondence which has a more balmy effect than any of my 
doctor's prescriptions. 

With great regard, 

I am, my dear Mr. Felton, 

Yours very truly, 

Washington Irving. 
Professor C. C. Felton. 

I happened afterwards to learn, from an intimate friend of 
Mr. Irving's family, that, at the moment my letter arrived, he 
was in a peculiar state of nervous depression, and had not 
yet received any of those cheering testimonies, which doubt- 
less came to him soon after, of the entire success of the 
concluding volume ; and this circumstance gave to my letter 
an exaggerated value in his judgment. That I happened to 
give a moment's pleasure to a man from whose genius I had 
enjoyed so much for many years, is a cherished recollection 
to me now, and will be as long as I live. 

Mr. Everett, in his elegant memoir, spoke of the vast 
extent of Mr. Irving's literary fame. It was only last week, 
Mr. President, that I received a package of books from friends 
of mine in Athens. On looking them over, I found one with 
the following title, in Greek : " Christopher Columbus ; a 
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History of his Life and Voyages, according to Washington 
Irving " (Kara tov 'OvaoiyrCrva 'lpsiyy). It is the translation of 
an abridgment of the original work, published in Athens 
only last year. And who, do you think, is the translator? 
"Why, no less a person than Mr. G. A. Aristides, a Greek of 
Mitylene, — Sappho's home, — who vindicates his right to the 
name by the justice of his estimate of Mr. Irving. In a well 
and even classically written preface, after giving an account 
of the other works published in Europe on the life of Colum- 
bus, he says, " In the following year (i.e., after the publi- 
cation of Navarrete's ' Spanish Collections '), the illustrious 
Washington Irving, residing in Spain, and having at his 
disposal the materials already prepared, composed in four 
volumes the ' History of the Life and Adventures of Christo- 
pher Columbus.' This work met with a warm reception ; and 
within a few years, having been translated into the different 
languages, was circulated through Europe, and raised its 
author to the highest degree of fame." 

I have been pleased to find that Aristides has been able to 
transfer to his Greek the grace and amenity of Mr. Irving. 
His translation has qualities of style that would do no dis- 
credit to Xenophon himself. It is free and flowing, descrip- 
tive and luminous. In those remarkable chapters which 
record the anxieties and difficulties that beset the great 
commander in the trying days when he was approaching the 
coast of the hitherto undiscovered continent, and which con- 
tain such vivid descriptions of the aspects of nature, and the 
new wonders which, for the first time, met the eyes of the 
European navigators, Mr. Aristides finds his native Greek 
fully equal to the demand made upon its resources of expres- 
sion. 

I have taken the liberty, Mr. President, to give these little 
details, in order to throw, if I might, a few side-lights upon 
Mr. Irving's character. The admirable memoir by Mr. Eve- 
rett, the beautiful and discriminating remarks with which Mr. 
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Longfellow introduced the appropriate series of resolutions 
on your table, and the interesting details, given with so much 
manly tenderness of feeling, by Col. Aspinwall, left nothing to 
be desired ; but I could not hesitate a moment to add the 
expression of my concurrence in the honors they have so fit- 
tingly paid to the virtues and genius of Washington Irving. 

I am struck, Mr. President, by the harmony of the final 
scene with the gentle tenor of Mr. Irving's life. He died, as 
he lived, the favored of Heaven, and the beloved of men. It 
was a beautiful fiction of ancient poetry, that Sleep and 
Death were twin-brothers, the ministers of Jove. In a re- 
markable passage of the oldest and best of poets, one of the 
heroes, a son of Jupiter, having closed his career on the field 
of battle, is borne away by Sleep and Death to his distant 
home in Lycia, and buried in his native earth. This legend, 
a poetical fiction to the ancients, became a beautiful reality to 
our illustrious associate. After passing an evening in plea- 
sant conversation with the loving circle at Sunnyside, he 
retired to his chamber to sleep ; but, happier than he thought, 
Sleep and Death — gracious ministers of God — bore him 
thence to his eternal home in heaven. 



DR. HOLMES'S REMARKS. 

I have made no formal preparation for this evening in the 
shape of any written line ; and I should feel any elaborate 
paper uncalled for, after the varied and most interesting tri- 
butes to the personal and literary character of Mr. Irving, to 
which we have just listened. I have nothing to suggest in 
addition or modification, except to correct the impression that 
Mr. Irving never wrote in verse. Three instances are men- 
tioned by Mr. Duyckink in his notes of Irving, contained in 
the " Cyclopedia of American Literature," which show how 
slight an accident might have made a versifier of one who 
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was born a poet. I have long remembered some lines of his, 
printed in an Annual, as an illustration of a picture of Stuart 
Newton's, and beginning, — 

" Frostie age, frostie age, 
Vain all thy learning ; 
Drowsie page, drowsie page, 
Evermore turning." 

If we wonder at first that he did not write oftener with the 
aid of rhythm and rhyme, we shall cease to wonder when we 
remember how natural a music flows with the unbroken cur- 
rent of his translucent prose. 

I should not have risen, were it not that I have a few slight 
but recent personal reminiscences of Mr. Irving, which some 
may be pleased to hear. I visited New York and its vicinity 
last December, professedly for the purpose of delivering cer- 
tain lectures, but mainly with the intent of looking upon the 
face of Washington Irving before it should be veiled from 
our earthly eyes. The kind invitation of a friend of his and 
mine promised me an introduction to the home in which he 
was realizing his early dream of rest and peace. I learned, 
however, on arriving at New York, that he had been very ill 
of late, and that it was doubtful whether he would be in a 
condition to see me. At least, however, I might look upon 
that home of his, next to Mount Vernon, the best known and 
most cherished of all the dwellings in our land. 

Sunnyside was Snowyside on that December morning; 
yet the thin white veil could not conceal the features of a 
place long familiar to me through the aid of engravings and 
photographs, and as stereotyped in the miraculous solid sun- 
pictures. The sharp-pinnacled roof, surmounted by the old 
Dutch weather-cock ; the vine-clad cottage, with its three- 
arched open porch, — open on all sides, like the master's 
heart, — were there just as I knew them, just as thousands 
know them who have never trodden or floated between the 
banks of the Hudson. 
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We knocked, and were admitted ; feeling still very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Irving would be able to see us. Presently 
we heard a slow step, which could not be mistaken in that 
household of noiseless footfalls. Mr. Irving entered the room, 
and welcomed us in the most cordial manner. He was 
slighter, and more delicately organized, than I had supposed ; 
of less than average stature, I should think ; looking feeble, 
but with kindness beaming from every feature. He spoke 
almost in a whisper, with effort, his voice muffled by some 
obstruction. Age had treated him like a friend ; borrowing 
somewhat, as is his wont, but lending also those gentle graces 
which give an inexpressible charm to the converse of wise 
and good old men, whose sympathies keep their hearts young 
and their minds open. 

I could not repeat the half-hour's talk I enjoyed with him, 
if I would. It would be pardonable in any of us, whose 
boyhood had breathed the atmosphere of his delicious day- 
dreams, to speak of the pleasure we had received from a wri- 
ter whom we had so long loved unseen. It was not unnatural 
that he should speak with indulgent good nature to a visitor 
from a distant place, almost a generation younger than him- 
self; since he was born in the same year which saw the ad- 
vent in the literary world of the renowned Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. But it was painful to see the labor which it cost Mr. 
Irving to talk ; and I could not forget, that, however warm 
my welcome, I was calling upon an invalid, and that my visit 
must be short. Something authorized me to allude to his 
illness, and my old professional instincts led me to suggest to 
him the use of certain palliatives which I had known to be 
used in some cases having symptoms which resembled his 
own. 

After returning home, I sent him some articles of this 
kind. Early in January, he wrote me a letter of considerable 
length; saying, among other things, that he had used some 
medicated cigarettes I sent him, with much relief. This letter 
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was overflowing with expressions of kindness ; but, though 
written in his own hand, it had no signature. I sent it back 
to him for his name ; telling him that his was the first auto- 
graph I had ever asked for, but that I must have it at the 
end of such a letter. The next post brought the letter back 
signed. 

I received about this time a communication from Mr. 
Irving's attached and intelligent family physician, Dr. J. C. 
Peters of New York, containing many details of his symptoms, 
and of what had been done to relieve them. Some general 
account of Mr. Irving's mode of life, before and after he was 
attacked by his then recent illness, may interest the members 
of the Society. [Extracts from Dr. Peters's letter were here 
read ; which are omitted, as the full details of Mr. Irving's 
case will doubtless be given to the public hereafter.] Even 
in his usual health, he had a " strange gipsy and cat-like way 
of murdering good Christian sleep,'' as his physician plea- 
santly calls it. He was in the habit of rising in the night, 
between twelve and ftmr o'clock, and reading, or even writing, 
for half an hour or an hour. He did not get, on the average, 
more than four hours' sleep at night, but often took short 
naps in the afternoon and evening. This natural, or at least 
habitual, irregularity of sleep, became aggravated to extreme 
nervousness and restlessness after an attack of fever and 
ague in the autumn of 1858. He was still suffering from the 
effects of this when I saw him. 

But beneath all these nervous disturbances lay a deeper 
difficulty, which was distinctly mentioned to me in his physi- 
cian's letter as " enlargement of the heart," accompanied by 
" an obstructed circulation." Under these influences, with 
growing age to weaken the power of resistance, his health 
gradually declined, until the flame of life, which had been 
getting paler and feebler, was blown out, as it were, by a 
single breath ; a gentle end of a sweet and lovely life, — such 
an end as Nature prepares by slow and measured approaches, 
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and consummates with swift kindness when she grants the 
blessing of euthanasia to her favorite children. 

Mr. Sears read a note from Mr. Ticknor, stating that 
a slight accident prevented him from being present, and 
uniting, as he would gladly have done, with the Society, 
in paying the tribute of respect to the memory of their 
late eminent associate. 

The following letter was communicated from Mr. 
George Sumner : — 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1859. 

My dear Longfellow, — An imperative engagement calls 
me in half an hour from the city, and will deprive me of the 
melancholy satisfaction of joining, this evening, in the tribute 
of the Historical Society to the memory of Washington 
Irving. 

Others will speak of his literary fame ; of his style, as 
graceful and delicate as that of Charles Nodier ; and of the 
chords of ever-sensitive feeling he has touched ; which cause 
the " Sketch-Book " to be more widely read in its original 
tongue than any book in our language, except the " Vicar of 
Wakefield." I would fain, if present, speak of his genial and 
constant friendship, of his faith in man, and of his readiness 
to find good in every thing. 

There is also one part of his life — the least familiar, per- 
haps, to the public — on which it seems fitting that something 
should be said : I mean, his diplomatic career as minister to 
Spain. He was there at a moment of great political excite- 
ment; when the party which had most strongly toiled for 
liberty, being in power, " veiled temporarily," to use the bor- 
rowed words of one of its minister's proclamations, — " veiled 
temporarily the statue of the law," and, having done this, fell. 

In the turmoil that ensued, delicate questions arose, which 
Mr. Irving treated with promptness and success. 
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On one occasion, citizens of the United States, resident 
as merchants in Spain, had been compelled to serve in the 
National Guard. Mr. Irving's protest against this was met 
by the declaration, that, the property of these Americans 
being protected by the National Guard, it was their duty to 
join its ranks. In the correspondence that ensued, as in all 
his relations with the Spanish Government, Mr. Irving 
showed the suavity, so congenial to his nature, and so pre- 
sumptive of latent force. He carried all his points, and gave 
a lesson of conduct to other diplomatists. 

In his career as a minister, as in his social life, there was 
a constant recognition of the rights of others; and, as a 
natural result of this, a constant respect on the part of others 
for his own rights. 

Mr. Irving was, in the largest sense of the word, a national 
man, — keenly alive to the honor and good name of the re- 
public ; and his honest nature revolted at any forgetfulness 
of it on the part of those whom the people have selected as 
their representatives. He was too hopeful to give way to 
despair : but he was moved even to tears by the spectacle 
which our country presented, not many years ago, of a suc- 
cession of expeditions fitted out to invade the territory of a 
friendly power ; and he had read history too well not to see, 
in these forays, examples which would return to plague their 
inventors. 

His civic life was as honorable, and as true to the princi- 
ples of the founders of the republic, as was his public career 
as minister ; but this will doubtless be fully treated by his 
biographer. It is enough for the present to say, that, to those 
who had the privilege of his intimacy, his character seemed, 
in every respect, complete. We drop a tear upon the grave 
of the author, the friend, the public servant, the citizen. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

George Sumner. 
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The Resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

Voted, That the Corresponding Secretary be directed 
to communicate the thanks of the Society to J. Carson 
Brevoort, Esq., for his valuable and interesting contri- 
butions to their archives, presented through the hands 
of Mr. Everett, and referred to in his remarks. 



JANUARY MEETING. — 1860. 

A stated monthly meeting of the Society was held 
this day (Thursday), the 12th of January, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, at their rooms in Tremont Street; Hon. 
David Sears, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Librarian, the Recording Secre- 
tary announced donations from the Essex Institute ; 
Chicago Historical Society ; Maine Historical Society ; 
publishers of the " Architects' and Mechanics' Jour- 
nal ; " New-England Historic-Genealogical Society ; G. 
B. Faribault, Esq. ; B. P. Johnson, Esq. ; Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D.D. ; Dr. S. A. Green ; C. W. Parsons, M.D. ; 
Miss M. A. Smith ; and from Messrs. Brigham, Robbins, 
Saltonstall, D. Sears, E. H. Sears, and Shurtleff, of the 
Society. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Recording Secretary communicated a letter from the 
Librarian of Bowdoin College, stating that several vo- 
lumes of the Collections of this Society were wanting to 
complete their set ; and requesting information as to the 
mode in which the deficiency might be supplied. 



